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WASHINGTON, July 18. —Secretary of State Dulles 
today offered a limited lifting of his iron curtain barring Am- 
erican reporters from covering China. It included a six 
months “trial” period under which~— ys ciy 
a limited number of reporters could, prior to 1949. 
travel to China. These would in-| But five representatives of the 
clude the wire services: news industry told Dulles he should 


(AP, UP, INS), radio and TV completely remove the ban. 
networks and those newspapers Dulles and the news represen- 


By ABNER W.-BERRY 


WASHINGTON, July 18.— 
A two-pronged resistance to 
the Southern drive to gut the 
Administration’s civil rights 
bill developed this afternoan. 
But the compromise seekers main- 
tained ‘a steady MF seg for an 
amendment introduced by . Sens. 
George D. Aiken (R-Vt.) and Jo- 
seph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wvo.) to 
strike Section 3 from the bill. 

Section Three permits the at- 
torney general to seek injunctions 
against general civil rights viola- 
tions. 

Sens. William F. Knowland (R- 
Cal.), the minority leader, joined 


and news magazines which main-|tatives were unable to agree on how 


=~ Chi any ters would want to go 
ained permanent bureaus in Chinaj™4y Tepor | g 
pasomietitl to China if the State Department 


ban was lifted. The Department 
will now undertake a study to de- 
termine. this. 

Dulles expressed concern lest 
Christian missionaries, business 


DULLES 


anaemia 


WILL JOY COME 


Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) 
in sponsoring an amendment to re- 
peal that part of the 1866 law to 
which the civil rights bill is tied. 
The section involved would permit 
the use of troops to enforce judicial 
process. and has called forth the 
cry of “bayonet rule” by Sen. Rich- 


JAVITS 


— 


sert their rights to travel to China 
iif newsmen were allowed to go 
there. He said that if during the six 
months period everything is as the 


men and other citizens should as- 


State Department wants it to be, 


he might allow another extension. -jard B. Russell (D-Ga.), leader of 


MONDAY MORNING? 


Yesterday, this department felt bad—but very bad. 
We were gloomily wondering what a Daily Workerless 
world was like and hated the thought. 


But today the nightmarish vision began to vanish — all due to 
good friends in Manhattan ($420), New England ($400), Minnesota 
$150) and North East Bronx ($125). 

Those checks, plus $25 from Yetta of Manhattan, a fiver her® 
and a few singles there, made life look up. We'll keep those creditor 
wolves from the door yet. 


But only — and we can’t make this too strong — if the pace is 
kept up. We've got to have not $1,000 days but two-and three- 
thousand dollar days if we're to get that $100,000 by Labor Day. 


So rush funds. Make those precious checks and money orders 
out to Committee for a Free Press, or Robert W. Dunn, P.O. Box 
231, Cooper Station, New York 3. Or come up and see us — 8th 
Floor, 35 E. 12th St., New York. Happy week-end! 


second secretary at the Soviet Em- 
bassy here’ Gorshenev said Krush- 
chev would like to make the trip 
in return for a visit to Russia by 
President Eisenhower. 

Gorshenev's statement, in an in- 
terview to a capital radio station 
(WDON) yesterday, came only a 
few hours after Eisenhower hint- 
ed that a visit from Soviet defense 
minister Georgi Zhukov might be 
welcome. 


Khrushchev Would 
Welcome Bid to U. S. 


WASHINGTON, July 18—Soviet Communist Party sec- 
retary Nikita Khrushchev would welcome an invitation to 
visit the U.S., it was stated today by Anatoli N. Gorshenev, 


southern opponents to the bill. 

Knowland is seeking to get pre- 
cedence for his amendment over 
the Aiken-O'Mahoney measure. By 
doing so, it is: felt, many who are 
now wavering on the bill's third 
section might have their fears al- 
laved. 

What is considered the first full 
dress defense of Section Three of 
the bill was made on the- floor to- 
day by Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R- 
NY) who declared . 

“It will not be a step-by-step 
process of cutting down on an 
already moderate bill by com- 
promises when [ knew that the 
next fight, just as determined and 
dug-in, will be on the jury trial 
amendment.” 

The Federal government should 
have the power which Section 
Three gives it, Javits contended, to 
enforce the rights of a citizen when 
that right is denied by state and 


Eisenhower had said yesterday 
at his news conference, “There 
is nothing I wouldn't try exper- 
imentally in order to bring about 
better relations.” 

He said in reply to a question 
that an exchange of visits i Sec- 
retary of Defense Charles E. Wil- 
son and Zhukov might be helpful. 

The President added he 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Rendezvous 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


To Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, “The Rebel Girl” Island, the Bronx.” 


other governmental agencies, 
Among these rights he listed: “The 
right to be a litigant; to serve ona 
jury; to have a fair trial when 
‘charged with acrime; to be free 
from brutality at the hand of law 
enforcement officials; to be rep- 
resent by counsel; to be free from 
mob violence while in Federal cus- 
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of the Joe Hiil song, whose golden voice was heard 

by miners, steel workers, on the streets of mill 

towns, wherever men and women worked and or- 

ponies and struck, three years is a long time to 
é silent. 

So she is looking forward to the Carnegie 
Hall rally next Wednesday night, when she and 
other recently rcleased Smith Act prisoners, lead- 
ers of the Communist party, can see friends and 
supporters and sympathizers — and talk to them. 

“Sometimes at Alderson,” she said, inter- 
viewed in her Manhattan flat yesterday, and al- 
luding to the federal women’s reformatory at Al- 
derson, W. Va., where she had served 28 months, 
“I used to amuse myself by imagining, ‘Now, 
I'm in the Bronx,’ or, “Tonight, I'm coming into 
Pittsburgh, my cear Pittsburgh.” You see, after 
1952, I couldn't go even to Brooklyn, and now 


_ joys of pokin 


Since that’s a little difficult, even for a re- 
vitalized Gurley Flynn who is rediscovering the 
around New York City alone and 
on foot, all the boroughs will have to come to 
her, at Carnegie Hall, to satisfy ler. 

Soon after the meeting she is to go away 
for a rest and in the fall will go to the coast, 
will try to gauge “what's cooking in industry,” and 
in the meantime has a batch of books and reports 
she has dipped into. They stood in bright new 
covers on a table at her elbow: a. book on papers: 
delivered at the National Conference on Automa- 
tion, one on “Tie Shorter Work Week,” from the 
Conference on Shorter Hours of Work sponsored 
by the AFL-CIO; Walter Reuther’s report to the 
UAW convention, 


(Continued on Page 7) 


tody; to be free to inform a Federal 
officer of violation of Federal law, 
and generally the right to equal 
protection under the law.” 

Javits accused the southern op- 
position to injunctive relief for vic- 
tims of civil rights violations of 
relishing the fact that crimes at 
present go unpunished. “Otherwise, 
he added, “why oppose the much 
milder remedy of injunction?” 

The Javits speech and the 
toughness of his stand against op- 
ponents in the cross-fire discussion 


jon the floor, plus the yas he 


received from other Republicans, 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Britain Cites Advance’, 


LONDON, July 18—The British Government reported “substantial advances” to- 
ward a first step disarmament agreement today. The report was made in an unexpectedly 


hopeful white paper reviewing the first four months of the 


present London disarmament 
conference. 

“The prospects of a partial 
agreement have materially _im- 
roved since March,” the Covern- 
ment said in the interim report to 
Parliament on the still-continuing 
negotiations: : 

There is still, it said, “a consid-| 
erable divergence between the 
western and Soviet views of what} 
a partial agreement should con- 
tain.” 

However, prime minister Har- 
old MacMillan told Parliament a 
short time later that “in my view 
‘it is not possible” to make a com- 
plete ban on the production of 
nuclear weapons. 

“The ... picture is necessarily 
incomplete, both because the ne- 


LEADERS MEET KHRUSHCHEV 228s 0= 
because it is impossible to publish 


ces ie ‘proposals that are the subject of 
MOSCOW, July 18 1 PI esidents Alexander Rankovic and informal consultation between dele- 

Moscow Radio said today that, Eevard Karelj, who are in Moscow | gations bt which dee net ol 
Bulgarian Party chief odor Lhiv- on “vacations _ been tabled it delaite form,” the 
kov, in the Soviet capital for a} The radio did not say whether) ,,7,: | aid 
sigs a ot Ye : ; . White Paper said. 
rest,” had “friendy talks with twe|the Bulgarian and Yuugoslavs met Wekcecistiedia ts” ie te “hove: bn Gee 
of Tito’s top lieutenants, vice- Khrushehev at the same time. NeveE cH SS, IS (rue tO say 

- ———- that substantial “advances have 
: been made in the present series of 
discussions.” 

This was the first detailed prog- 
ress report from any of the five 
governments whose representatives 
have been meeting here since 
March 18, trying to negotiate a’ 
“first step” arms cut. : 

The White Paper also avoided: 
the imminent problem of what to! 


10,000 SIGN QUAKER PLEA 
FOR BAN ON BOMB TESTS 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., July 18—A Quaker group sent a peition 
to President Eisenhower yseterday urging a ban on nuclear bomb 


tests. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN FINDING OUT THE TRUE CAUSE OF 
CANCER, DR-MICRO OR DO YoU WANT To MAKE A LOT OF MONEY 2 


30 POLITICAL PRISONERS ON 
HUNGER STRIKE IN HAVANA 


HAVANA, July 18 — Thirty revolutionary leaders 
were on a hunger strike today in an attempt to win im» 
provement of conditions under which they are being held 
in Havana's Principe fortress, - 

The military supervisor at the prison said the group 
has refused food since noon yesterday. One of the prison- 
ers main complaints is against being forced to work on the 
rock pile. They are protesting also against being held in- 
communicado. 

A similar strike by 26 political prisoners in the Santia- 
go De Cuba city jail resulted in a number of concessions. 
The strike was ended after 24 hours when authorities per- 
mitted prisoners to be visited by immediate relatives and 


Russell Johnson, peace education secretary of the American 
Friends Service Committee, New England segion, said the petition 
bore 10,000 signatures. 

The petition said a halt in nuclear tests “would be a dramatic 
moral act which would ease tensions and create the political climate 


for positive steps to peace.” 


| 
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JAIL CONTAINING PACIFISTS 
PICKETED FOR THIRD DAY 


: attorneys. 
For the third consecutive day,;H-bomb protest. Friends of the | 

pickets marched outside the Wo- Catholic Worker and peace move-| 

mens Detention House at 10)ment yesterday distributed a spe- 

Greenwich Ave. yesterday protest-|cia] one-page issue of the monthly ; 

ing the imprisonment on 30 day paper in which the editors invited (20 about the London conference s, 


Drop Case Against 4 
sentences of Dorothy Day and 11 others to picket with them. jAug. | deadlihe for reporting back | e 
other pacificists, including three} y4j.< Day may be addressed by| the main United Nations Dis-| at asper Trial 


other women. All were arrest armament Commission. Technical- 
KNOXVILLE, Tenn., July- 18—The government rested 


siter velusink 40 take chelber in Lact cards or letters as: Miss Dorotliy ;}y, the five powers meeting here — 

Friday’s simulated H-bombing of Day, No. 586-03, Women’s House the U. S., Britain, France, Canada 
its case against 15 segregationists today, dropping charges 
against four of them. The defense moved for directed acquit- 


New York City. lof Detention, 10 Greenwich Ave.. and the Soviet Union — constitute 
‘tal of the other 11. 


| 
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& vigil around the high school, 
forcing him to double his guard 
at the school. 

Moore said that on the day 
Turner was assaulted, he saw four 
defendants, most of them in park- 
ed cars, stationed at an intersec- 
tion between the school and the 
Negro section of Foley Hill on 
‘Tuesday, Nov. 28. 

They and “other people” k 
_— ts Wednesday, Thussdey 


and by the use of ground observa- 
tion posts.” 


Whaling Factory 
Ship Planned 


Picketing from noon to 2 p.m. New York City 11. Other jailed 4 subcommittee of the U. N. com- 

The court reserved judgment on 
er editorial staff not jailed in the 483-328, City Jail, 125 White St. [conditions for the final stages of| Defendants Thomas Sanders, 
in ‘ ———$——$______— -__— - ~— |manpower and non-nuclear arma-| Chris Foust, John Brown Long and 

'C, Crawford, 
— “There is general agreement’ Robert L. Dobbs, of Memphis, 
that initial manpower r 
> | ‘ v it 1 d ° TI d fi i- 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s ruling entering the courts when Mrs. Mal-|% pg nen ong a * he 
. mas fe . 3 : tional armaments should be made 
The suit will be filed against the Wagner with Mrs. Mallory, attor- by exchanging lists of armaments 
Board of Education on July 31\ney Zuber and Dr. Clare C. Bald- 
| . “We 
that Superintendent William Jan-, ni 
ieee 1 lagreed in principle that there 
Challenging in effect the Board's sen would not permit any modifi-| Should be iB ia ait of inspec- 
the Parents Committee for Better | 
'Education, served legal papers on. 
of her neighborhood, rather than 
to P.S. 88 a junior high at Seventh 


will continue daily including Sun-|editors may be written to as fol-|™ssion. 
day until the 12 are freed, accord- | lows: Ammon Hennacy, 483-325,| The White Paper reported dis- 
ing to Robert Steed, one of the! Hart's Island, 800 Fordham St.,/agreement with the Soviet Union 
ments reduction, and timing of in-|J. L. Coley were dismissed by U.S. 
spection and control. - | District Judge Robert L. Taylor 
It listed these agreements in| 0" motion of U.S. attorney John 
SCHOOL ZONING SYSTEM vB Dit pe 
A Negro mother’s suit to place sion was denied by the authorities.'should be to levels of 2.5 million oe ao ape gy falas ——- 
her daughter in an integrated jun-| Efforts were brought to bear by,;men for the U. S. and Soviet Union * oe v6 : 
holding “separate but equal” jiory, after that official febuff, first! agreed.” 
schooling unconstitutional, her at- threatened to file suit to force the) — “All five powers are willing to 
torney, Paul B. Zuber, said yes- Board to change its decision. accept a U. S. proposal that in the 
| that would be kept in depots ‘un- 
by Mrs. Mae Mallory of 27 Mora- win, assistant superintendent of der the supervision of the inter- 
ingside Ave., Manhattan, 11 was'schools, the Mayor was informed ™#tional control organ.” 
present school zoning policy, Mrs.'cation of the zoning rule. {tion of safeguard against surprise 
Mallory seeks permission fer her; Zuber, who is also chairman of attack, both by means of aerial 
daughter, Patricia Leola, 12, to at- 
Jansen Wednesday, asserting: 
Avenue and West [14th Street We are going to ask the court 


few members of the Catholic Work-|Bronx 64, and Kerran Duggan,|on suspension of nuclear tests,|€ motions. 
principle: 

ior high school here is based on'City Hall to prevent the issue from 22d 750,000 men for France and 

terday. At a July 9th meeting by Mayor| st stage . . . reduction of conven- 

announced earlier. | “All five powers appear to be 
iphotography survey (open skies) 

tend an integrated school outside 

'to declare the board’s zoning poli 


‘ey unconstitutional, The boar ad- 


school integration, then moved for 
“dismissal verdicts against these 
other defendants.” 

He was followed by J. Benjamin 
Simmons, lawyer for llth re- 
maining defendant, John Kasper. 
- “IT move to the court to enter 
a jud = of acquittal in the 
case of Kasper,” Simmons said. 

One of the key issues. of the 
case stems from an attack on the 
Rev. Paul Turner, Clinton Baptist 
minister, who escorted six N 
children to school last Dec. 4. 

The defense claims the govern- 
ment has only shown an ordinary 
fist fight between Clyde Cook, one 
of the defendants, and the Rev. 
Turner. 

Cook was identified by the Rev. 
Turner and by other witnesses as 
the man who first slugged Turner 
after the Baptist minister esco 
the children to school. 


mits that the schools in the dif-) 
ficult areas ate eueiient. es 
of the Parents Committee for Bet- Superintendent cannot y t 
ter Education in Harlem, charges the child who goes to a substan- 
in her sit that the segregated| dard school loses a basic constitu-'foreign craft, Moscow Radio said 
schools are inferier by their very tional right. yesterday. 

nature as well as in other respects: The petition to the court charges; The broadvast heard here said 
and asks that her child be entered, that d. JHS has an) the vessel will be capable of carry-. 
in Joan of Are Junior High School] inferior plant, lacks ienced ing 34,000 tons of cargo and will 
at 93rd Street and Amsterdam teachers, does not provide the be nearly twice as big as the pres-| 
Avenue, which is an integrated training Patricia needs to ent mother ship of the Soviet 
school. | further : 

Mrs. Mallory had, 


sought permission for the transfer ty to associts with 
before bringing suit, but permis- other races, 


LONDON, July 18.—The Seviet 
Union plans to build a_ giant 
whaling factory ship capable of, 

ssing more whales than any 


Mrs. Mallory, who is secretary 


in fact,'cian and denies her the i-i It is being designed for service 
ts — - Antarctic in 1959, the ne 
§al | 


Mallory 
her ambitious as a dieti-| whaling fleet. — ‘addi 


Judge Taylor has held that the 
attack on Turner had a “reétroac- 
tive” bearing on an injunction not 
to interfere with integration at 
Clinton High School. : 

Ceok was fined $50 in Clinton 
City Court for sluggi Turner, 
which he appealed. He also was in- 
dicted on a state assault charge 
by the Anderson County Grand 
Jury and still faces state trial in 
ition to the current Federal case. 
Francis Moore, police chief of 
Clinton, testified yesterday that at 


Friday( Moore said, but did 
not appear at the school on Sat- 
urday and Sunday. On Monda 
Dec. 4, Moor said, they were bac 
again. 


School Aid Bill 
Released for 


"House Debate 


WASHINGTON, July 18.—The 
House Rules Committee today 
‘cleared the long-delayed Federal 
school aid bill for a vote in the 
filenes, Speaker Sam Rayburn said 
it probbaly will be called up next 


rted | Wednesday. | 


The bill, a modified version of 
one sought by President Eisen- 
hower, would authorize $1,500,- 
000,000 in Federal aid to help 


| build public schools over a five- 


year period. | 
‘The Rules Group, whieh con- 


trols the flow of legislation from 
other committees to the House, 
was understood to have split five 
to four on today’s key vote. That 
vote was on a motion by Rep. Leo 

. Allen (R-IIl)sto postpone action 


least four of the defendants kept until next year. 


Cigarets Can Kill, Con 


WASHINGTON, July 18—An American can- 
cer society expert told Congressional investiga- 
tors today that cigarette smoking is a cause of 
Jung cancer and has a “severe effect” on a num- 
ber of other diseases. Dr. E. Cuyler Hammond, 


the society’s research director, said that “evidence that 


smoking isa serious health hazard has been accumu- 


lating slowly since about 1915.” He said recent studies 
have produced “overwhelming” evidence that cigar- 
ette smoking “is a causative factor of great importance 
in the occurrence of lung cancer.” There has an 
“alarming trend in. the death rates from lung cancer,” 
he declared, with the number of deaths rising from 
2,500 in 1930 to an estimated 29,000 in 1956. 
Hammond also said cigarette smoking “causes an 
increase” in deaths from heart disease, and has a 
“severe effect” on patients with peptic ulcers and 


Government operations subcommittee investigation of 
filter cigarettes. 

Dr. Clarence Cook Little, chairman of the scien- 
tific advisory board to the tobacco industry’s research 
committee, challenged the claims of a cause-and-effect 
relation between smoking and lung cancer. 

In prepared testimony, Little said: 

“Non-smokers. get lung cancer. The vast majority 
of heavy smokers never get lung cancer. Obviously 
there is no simple cause-and-effect mechanism re- 
sulting from cigarette smoking.” 

Little said that the per capita consumption of 
tobacco in England is much less than in the U.S. but 
that the incidence of lung cancer in England is much 
greater. 


He said the “basic origins” of cancer are stil] un-— 


known. 


The subcommittee is seeking to determine wheth- 


orker, New Y 


year 
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‘Blatnik said only 1.2 percent of all cigarettes sold 


- 


fn thie country had filters five years ago, but today 


filter cigarettes account for more than 40 percent of — 
total sales. | 
The tobacco industry, he said, promoted filter 
cigarettes through a “tremendous advertising cam- 
paign’ after 1952 reports suggested smoking was a 
contributing cause to lung cancer. 
Some of the advertising, Blatnik said, featured 


“health protection or less nicotine and tars.” 


fears.of the public were thus quieted, 
sales climbed again and are now at an all-time high,” 
he said. | | 
Hammond told the subcommittee that at first 
he was not convinced” that smoking was an important 
factor in lung cancer. 
“I was smoking two to four packs a day at the 
time and didn’t want to believe it,” he stated. 


Buerger’s disease. He added that “there is evidence 
that smoking has an effect on death rates from respira- 
tory diseases other than lung cancer. 


Hammond was the opening 


er the public is being misled by advertising claims 
of an health protection provided by filter cigarettes. 

Chairman John Blatnik (D-Minn.) said Americans 
witness at a House will smoke more than 400 billion filter cigarettes this | smoking a cigarette 


Though there were ashtrays in front of all five 
subcommittee members, Blatnik was the only one 


at the start of the hearing. 
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missed or soon to 
reduction of payrolls in the 


$72,800,000, he said. There are also suppliers by the hun- 
dreds whose payrolls will be affected. 

Woodcock said that while the airforce “may have its 
reasons for dropping the Navaho program, “it is quite 
apparent that this decision was made without eiailaas: 
tion of the social, moral and economic impact upon the 
workers, their families and the community.” | 

Woodcock insisted that the government not make its | 
decisions on such matters “callously and with no thought 
of the human suffering that results.” Woodcock called on 
the defense department to “recognize these responsibili- 


ties : 


* It should assist in the establishment of a job place- 
ment centers for the workers at other aircraft and arma- 


ment plants. 


* It should indicate acceptance of the severance pay 
principle in the cost of contracts. 

* It should immediately seek ways to direct new work 
for North American that would provide jobs for the laid | 
off workers and utilize the idle equipment. 


Says U.S. Must Aid Jobless 
At North American Aircraft 


DETROIT, July 18—The government bears a respon- 
sibility to alleviate hardships imposed upon some 15,000 
workers laid off by North American Aircraft because of 
cancellation of orders for the missile Navaho, Leonard | 
Woodcock, director of the aircraft division of the United 
Automobile Workers declared in a statement here. | 

Woodcock estimated that some 45,000 persons make 
up the families of the North American workers already dis- | 
0. The cutback will mean an annual 


top officers of the United Textile Workers w ith $95,000 of 
ance was requested because wit- 

“nesses testified in 1952 that Meany 
when AFL secretary - treasurer, 
learned of the purchase. Only after 
‘that discovery did the two offi- 
cials, president Anthony Valente 
‘and secretary-treasurer Lloyd Ke- 
lenert, take steps, according to the 
;committee to cover their tracks on 
the union’s books by means of 
| some complicated financial paper 
/ arrangements. 


. 


Southern California area by 


| Indications are, however, that 
Meany will be questioned on other 
matters. Sen. Barry Goldwater (R- 
Ariz), one of the McCarthyites on 
the rackets committee, said he 
plans to ask Meany many questions 
affecting “ethical practices’ includ- 
‘ing the use of the Fifth Amend- 
‘ment by a member of local of- 
ficers of the United Auto Workers. 

Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S.D.), an- exchange of letters were worded 
other McCarthyite, said he, too,'in such a way as not to indicate 
_plans to question Meany on mat- that the $95,000 was distributed. 
ters other than those related to They merely requested Quigley to 
textile. return the $95,000 on the ground 


$227,190 a Year, 
But He's Hungry 


WASHINGTON, July 18—Roy T. Hurley, the $277,190- 
a-year president of Curtis-Wright Corp., said today his firm 
has made too little, not too much, on its two billion dollars 


in Government contracts. , 

Hurley testified as the first wit- 
ness at a House Armed Services 
subcommittee’sinquiry into pos- 
sible excessive profits by plane 
engine makers. His firm claims to 
have 70 percent of the nation’s 
military engine capacity. 

Hurley said his firm’s profits on 
military contracts average only 3- 
% percent of sales. He said this 
isn't enough to let the company 
finance needed engine develop- 
ment. 

Chairman F. Edward Hebert (D- 
La.) of the subcommittee said of- 
ficials of 15 concerns would be 
questioned. 


The subcommittee previously in- 
vestigated contracts for airplane 
frames, Its report last year critic 
ized the practice of charging ex- 
cessive pay and bonuses of com- 
pany officials to plane costs in- 
stead of taking them out of com- 
pany earnings. 

The subcommittee tdday made 
public 1,224 pages of financial data 
which Curtiss-Wright submitted in 
response to a questionnaire sent to 
all 15 concerns. under study. 


This showed that the Wright 
Aaecronautical division of Curtiss- 


(Valente and Klenert lead a that the contemplated real estate 
union of some 40,000 members purchase was given up, with men- 
that has engaged in ceaseless war-)tion that $57,000 was used to pur- 
fare against the larger Textile’ chase the two homes. 

Workers Union of America (form- 
erly CIO), and has often signed 
backdoor contracts with employ-| testimeny will show that Klenert 
ers who sought to avoid a CIO and Valente went to employers 
pact.) | with whom the union has con- 

This will be the first time Meany) tracts, te solicit money to replace . 
will come before the committee,’ the $57,000. 
although the plans call for him to) Whether they obtained the 
appear at a later stage for more ex-' money from employers or took re- 
tensive testimony on the general course to some “shenanigans,” as 
question of corruption in the trade! charged by McClellan, was not 
unions. clear. 

Monday's testimony may be more} Quigley, conceded he might 
extensive, however, than some an-ihave worded his letter in reply 
ticipate. Coldwater, who wit ‘to the union’s officers, in accord- 
Mundt, is working-hard to shift the ayce with their suggestions. Mundt 
hearings from corruption to an at was quick to charge that those 
tack on legitimate labor activities,| |ottere were only intended for 
said, “So I look forward to asking! pow to the trustees of the funds. 
Mr. Meany if the ethical practices Quigley also disclosed that short- 
code means anything or is just 4ily after he closed the real estate 
smokescreen.” | : Dap 

The disclosure that lifted the lid ry antag. rp we 


over the UTW’s corruption med 
from Martin J. Quigley, president’ 

of the Mutual Title Co. oe ge handl-| 14 U.S. Students 

ed the home purchase deal. He told ° 

the committee that in May, 1952, @° to Leningrad 

Klenert and Valente gave him a HELSINKI, Finland, July 18 — 
$95,000 check drawn on union'A group of 114 American students 


man of the committee, said later 


— ——t 


Wright got Government contracts 


for engines, research and develop- funds to be placed in escrow for entrained for Leningrad yesterday | 


mT > |a.real estate purchase, allegedly a for a five-day visit, the largest 
os i a ‘. ee 18g $2, |building for union headquarters in! such group to visit the Soviet Un- 
157,122,972 from 1952 through Washington of the money, $57,000 ion since World War II. 
1956. was actually used to pasate a 


In the same iod the net, $52,500 house for Klenert and. . 
worth of the hiceuctians and its| $42,500 home for Valante in Rock |2 Houses ignited 
subsidiaries climbed from $120,-,Creek Hiills, Md., a suburb of| WORCESTER, Mass., July 18— 
620,532 to $183,336,612. It paid Washington. The remaining $38,- A jet plane, exploding low over 
out $54,874,135 in cash dividends. | 000 went for mortgages. {a residential area, crashed in a 
Curtiss-Wright reported its pro-| About a week later, after backyard today and ignited six 
fits on commercial and military'Meany’s: discovery of the deal, houses, | 
sales combined totaled $259,812,-! Valente and Klenert sent a letter! The pilot was. killed, 
150 before taxes en along with $57,000 to restore the Fire officials said apparently no 
after taxes. $95,000 in Quigley’s hands but the/one in the houses wa injured. 


Sen. John McClellan, chair- . 


Senate Rackets Body 


Calls Meany Monday 


| WASHINGTON, July 18.—The Senate racket committee today called George 
‘Meany to testify Monday on what he knows about the purchase of two homes for the 


UTW money. Meany’s appear- 


Cement Strike 


‘Still Deadlocked 


CHICAGO, July 18.—The na- 
tionwide strike of 16,000 cement 
workers remains deadlocked with 
no settlement in sight, leaders of 
the United Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers said here. 


Union leadrs said the employers 
are “dragging their feet” and saa 
no signs of desiring to renew nego- 
|tiations. Government mediators re- 
mained out of the dispute, now in 
‘the third month in some states, om 
‘the ground that it can be settled 
| without government intervention, 
Mest ef the affected plants have 
been shut down three weeks. 


Reports continue from many 
areas of further cuts in construc- 
tian activity because of the short- 
age of cement. The strike has 
‘halted -75 percent the normal 
cement supply. Canadian shipments 
has relieved some shortages, 


t 


State AFL Meet 


Monday to Act 
On Merger 


| The State Federation of Labor 
convention. in Buftalo next Mon- . 
day will decide whether the mer- 
ger agreement reached with the 
|Cro recently will be put in ef- 
fect. 

The State CIO has apparently 
purposely held off the meetin 
‘of its executive board to next Wed- 
nesday at Lake Placid so the AFL 
bedy would have a chance: to rati- 
fy the terms first. 


There is considerable pressure 
against the merger in some sec- 
tions of the AFL, notably the af- 
filiates of the International Bro- 
therhood of Teamsters under the 
influence of John O'Rourke, presi- 
dent of the New York Council, 
‘and some carpenters and other 
‘building groups. If they can mus- 
iter a majority for rejection of the 
Federation’s executive council's . 
recommendation for the merger, 
unity may be off. 

The merger terms were nego- — 
tiated in their final stages of the 
‘talks through George Meany’s me- 
‘diation. The final merger step is 
scheduled at a convention of dele- 

tes of both AFL and CIO af- 
iliates in New York City Aug. 8 


land 9. 
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~The Achievements in Kerala of 
India’s First Communist-Led Gov 


By DAVID COHEN settled scores of long-pending 
NEW DELHI. — After only labor disputes by peaceful ad- 
three months of office, India's Bier nyer in all cases to the 
first Communist-led Government enefit of the workers. 
in the State of Kerala has some ‘They have given notice of 
remarkable achievements to its far-reaching reforms. But mean- 
credit. while they have put a stop to 
It has won tributes not only _ the scourge afflicting the Indian 
from the people who elected it, peasant almost everywhere of 
but also from the highest off- Cots evicted from the land by 
cial circles in New Delhi, and unscrupulous landlords. 
from businessmen keenly inter- . 
ested in making investments in 
this under-developed State. 

Kerala is a State with more 
than the average number of 
headaches. 

Its density of population is the 
highest in India, It is industri- 
ally virgin territory, and the land 
problem is acute because there 
is so little to go round. Un- 
employment is chronic. 

Equally serious is the prob- 
lem of administration in this 
new State, which was formed 
out of two princely States and 
an area coming hitherto under 
the Madras Government. 

Its administration, situated in 
the former State of Travancore, 
retains not only the heritage of 
British bureaucracy, but the 
stifling atmosphere of the old 
princely India. 

In this setting the achieve- 
ments of the new Ministry can 
be seen as considerabie. 

Its Ministers have set an ex- 
ample in public service. 

They have descended with- 
out warning on out-of-the-way 
villages and awakened’ sleepy 
officials from their beds to get a 
necessary well dug, a_ broken 
irrigation channel put up right, 
of vital relief supplies rushed to 
a surprised village used to end- 
less months of bureaucratic de- annual target. 

Jays. Everywhere in India cam- 

They have raised the salaries paigns has been declared against 
of village officials by a sizable bocnitie and speculators in food 
sum from the former miserable grains, but nowhere else ex- 
pittance of about two pounds cept in Kerala has any Govern- 
a month. They have given ment put into action the system 
schoolteachers “more. pay, and of popular all-party committees 


WARNS AGAINST SURRENDER 
TO SOUTHERN DIXIECRATS 


By JAMES DOLSEN 1a good chance that the bill can be 


PHILADELPHIA. — “This is no|Passed as it is.” 
time to surrender to Southern de-| Po support of this ae 8 the 
mands based on race bigotry,”|° RO oe ee, eae: 

: > *? Isureness of the Southerners  posi- 
warns the Philadelphia Inquirer in! tion this time has been reflected 
an editorial Sunday dealing with in their unusually frantic bid for a 
the “strenuous efforts by Piecnieae | .» » If the Southern 
Southern Democrats to water down|Vemocrats were sure of defeating 
the (Civil Rights) bill with c ithe bill, they would not hesitate 

1 INE EDIE INS) UE WEEN COMMPTO”|to permit a vote forthwith. If they 
mise amendments even before it were convinced that they could 
gets before the Senate for action.” filibuster it to death, they would 

Referring to the amendments Proceed to the task cheerfully. 

The Inquirer boasts that its Sun- 
editorial. notes: “The insistence’ ay edition reaches more than a 
re a ~ (million readers, 
Se a em reiting: 7 The Post-Gazette of Pittsburgh 
court order agajnst racial discrim-| declares that only such compro- 
ination in voting and enforcement! mises should be accepted “as might 
of that order by imposition of enable them (the bill's supporters) 
penalties, would have the effect m'to muster the 64 votes needed to 
certain sections of the South of nul-'end a. filibuster. ... . (Editorial 
lifying the law. ‘July 9). 

“It is evident that a civil rights; “Compromise should certainly 
law that sets up machinery for en-/not extend to granting jury trials 
forcing the right to vote bat ran in all contempt actions designed to 
away from enforcing other rights prevent iileaanies with Negroes’ 
would be a misnomer. . . . or others’ civil rights. There have 

“The bill in its present form,'already been ample demonstrations 
backed by the Administration and of how the law is flouted when 
approved by the House, is a mod- |Southern juries are called on to ac- 
erate one. It is one step forward in| cord justice to Negroes. 
the long fight to ensure equal rights} “The minimum objective of the 


under the law in America. There is |}; partisan civil rights forces under 


Da ily as ker -|the leadership of Senator Know- 
aily Worker 


land should be to get a law on the 
books which insures the Negro’s 

Seb an Publichece Wen pees at 5un-lright to.vote in the South. They 
E. 12th St, New York 3, N.Y. ‘Telephone should press on to that. objective 
Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22,/20W, a8 Senator Knowland has in- 
1947, at the post office of New York, N.Y. dicated he will, without being di- 
anger Se Aer ot are O, 18. verted by Agr of danger to the 


rest of Administration's legis- 


A CROWNING achievement 

of the Government has been its 
annual budget. 
At a time when almost all 
State Governments have been 
faced with deficits, to be made 
good by a Central Government 
itself in a serious financial crisis, 
the Kerala Government alone 
has been able to produce a sur- 
plus budget. 

It has done this by taxing 
those who can pay—the planta- 
tion owners and the owners of 
agricultural wealth and the “jen- 
nies,” who retain all-powerful 
control of the rich _ ricelands, 
coconut plantations and other 
fertile tracts. 

The Government's most seri- 
ous problem is food. 

Like Bengal, Kerala consumes 
only “boiled rice”—that is, rice 
boiled before husking. 

Supplies have _ traditionally 
been augmented from Burma, 
for Kerala produces only half of 
what it consumes. But supplies 
of Burma rice are short this year, 
so is foreign exchange, and cen- 
tral stocks have fallen low. 

This makes the State's “Grow 
More Food” campaign a key 
one, with the determination to 
make this year's crop a bumper 
one the major item of the State's 


proposed by the Southern bloc, the| 


and people's “vigilance squads” 


to track down anti-social offend- 
ers. 
All these measures have had 
more than ordinary repercus- 
sions in other parts of the coun- 
try, and especially in New Debhi. 

When this correspondent met 
the Kerala Industries: Minister, 
kindly, grey-haired K. P. Gopa- 
lan, who has won recognition for 
over 30 years of consistent trade 
union leadership, he stated that 
the Government was being de- 
Juged with applications from in- 
dustrialists for the starting of 
new industries in this State. 

. 


IN HIS BUDGET speech to 


the Kerala Assembly in Trivan- 
drum, the Finance Minister, C. 


Achutha Menon, estimated that } 


10,000 people would be found 
employment through the start- 
ing of medium-sized | industries 
by private firms. 

The Government's policy is 
clearly to encourage private in- 
dustries, even by participating 
in investment, deccie it has ap- 
pealed to the Central Govern- 
ment. to open heavy industries 
under the Second Plan in the 
public sector. 

A welcome announcement has 
been the distribution of Govern- 
ment-owned forest lands to the 
landless. 

But perhaps more than all this 
in its immediate repercussions 
on the rest of India have been 
the efforts made to humanise 
the administration, and the ex- 
ample of simple living set by 
the Ministers themselves. 

The Kerala State administra- 
tion had been notorious for cor- 
ruption, graft and nepotism. 

The Ministers have reduced 
their own salaries from the for- 
mer Rs. 1,000 a month (as a 
matter of fact, they have been 
drawing only Rs. 350), and cut 
their travelling allowances to the 
actual mileage they travel. 

When the Chief Minister, E. 
M.S. Namboodiripad, shifted to 
Trivandrum to take up office, it 
was noticed that his wife and 
four children brought with them 
only two suitcases—thew entire 
belongings. 

These things are important in 
a State which had become dis- 
gusted with the high living and 
strenuous moralising of petty 
dictators. : 

But something even more im- 
portant lies behind the Minis- 
try’s preoccupation with the ad- 
ministration, how to “break 
through the old _ bureaucratic 
fetters,” as Namboodiripad put 
it. 

Already the Kerala Govern- 
ment is educating by example 
rather than precept, and observ- 
ers see in the recent economy 
drive in the Indian capital the 
desire not to be outshone by 
the new State Government. 

Even its avowed political op- 
ponents in the State have been 
more complimentary to the Min- 
istry “off the record” and out- 
side the Assembly Hall than 
their statements inside it would 
suggest. 


ALL THIS is not to say that 
there are not those in India who 
are banking on the failure of 
the Communst-led Government, 
or who would like to see it dis- 
missed after a clash with New 
Delhi. 

One such issue, it was 
thought, might be the question 
of nationalization of foreign 

lantations, which are owned 
argely by prosperous British 

lanters who are still making 
abulous profits out of tea, eof- 
fee and rubber. — 

But the State Government has 
chosen more moderate 
course of. —— the Central 

t ro to its view 
by persuasion. 


CP Today? 
Dear Editor, 
NEW YORK 

Where is the Communist Party 
today? I mean the members. 
Are they participating in pres- 
ent day political life? . 

It's been years since | have 
seen a Communist speaker on a 
street corner, or been handed a 
leaflet or a pamphlet or been 
solicited to buy the Daily 
Worker or a phlet. 

Perhaps re aren't impor- 
tant matters to be discussed. 
How about peace, disarmament, 
the banning of nuclear weapons 
and tests? Public agitation for 
these would receive loud acclaim 
and support from the American 


people. 
OLD TIMER 
F July 12, 1957 


Doctor's 
Business : 
BOSTON. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Because of the publicity given 
the “boy in the well” case, per- 
mit me, in fairness, to. give the 
doctor’s side of the problem that 
has arisen. 

Every man in business has the 
right to make as much out of it 
as he can. Disease is a doctor's 
business. He lives by disease, 
and has to earn a living. The 
public are his customers. It is 
an unpleasant fact to face, but 
the fact is that we doctors live 
by disease. 

Doctors charge highly for their 
services, but so do hospitals and 
nurses. The price of everything 
in the world has gone up, and is 
still rising. People who can pay 
fantastic prices for baseball, rac- 
ing, Stork clubs, dresses, etc., 
should be willing to pay for 
medical care without whining. 

A woman will pay $50 for a 
hat. Then why should she not 
pay the doctor the same, even if 
is for only binding up a cut 
finger? The doctor has to live 
just as well as the hat maker. At 
a grocers or other store, retail- 
ers do not lower their prices be- 
cause a would-be buyer finds 
his goods too expensive. Why 


'/ Qeield x demet™ 


Aside from stock brokers and 
bankers, doctors are said to be 
the richest group in America. 
But we give a t deal of our 
service free to hospitals so that 
the poor, who patronize the out- 
patients department, can be 
cured free. The out-patients now . 
have to pay, but they shouldn’t 
because charitable people have 
donated funds and huge sums for 
free care for the poor, but what 
the hospital does is norie of the 
doctor's business. We give our 
services FREE. , 

So, since a doctor must live 
by disease, like any other busi- 
ness men, let him not be penal- 
ized. He needs money just as 
everybody does. | 

I withhold my name and ad- 
dress for obvious reasons. I beg 
that you will permit me to. 


The Truth 


About. Hungary | 
Dear Editor: New. York 

I just finished reading “The 
Truth About Hungary.” . Dr. 
Aptheker is to be congratulated 
for his superb work. 

A review by Robert Friedman 
omitted this basic fact, Social- 
ism was never allowed by the 
Imperialists to develop in a nor- 
mal way. 

It is my candid opinion that 
many errors and other forms of 
miscarriages of civil liberties 
were inevitable in view of world 
events. 

When you have a country like 
the Soviet Union surrounded by 
American bases and top officials 
of this country bragging how 
tey can destroy the U.S.S.R., 
if you expect people to behave 
normal under such conditions, 
you are asking too much. 

I urge you to buy this book 
and buy one for a friend who 
will thank you after they read 
this book. | 

For this book will bring ow 
facts about C.LA., Radio Free 
Europe, etc., that are important 
for you to understand present 
conditions. 

Yours truly, 


July 10, 1957 XAVER 
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Midwest Shop Talk 


_ CHICAGO, 


CARTOONISTS AND CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 


An interesting comment is make by “Work,” published in Chi- 
eago by the Catholic Council of Working Life, about one of the fe- 
actions in the labor press to the anti-union drive. __ 

Making reference to the appearance in many labor papers of 


cartoons that depict the boss as a bi 


fat-bellied character, Work 


says, this “can be traced directly to the bitter agitation over ‘right 


to work’ laws from Seattle to 


artford. 


“In the last 18 months we've heard more class conscious dia- 
tribe than at any time since 1947, when the Taft-Hartley law was 
passed by Congress over President Harry Truman’s veto. 

“Will class conscious art become fashionable again? Ask the 
supporters of the ‘irght to work’ laws if they will lay down their 


guns! 


LABOR’S DAY AT THE STATE FAIR 

The Illinois state fair, which is held- outside of Springfield has 
designated one of its days as Labor Day. This is Saturday, Aug. 
10. It is expected that many of the stdte’s trade unionists will visit 
the fair on this day, both to see the exhibits and to participate in 
labor's program at the fair. Last year a number of the unions had 
interesting booths, particulary o nthe subject of farm-labor unity. 


NEGRO UNIONIST ELECTED LOCAL 6 PRESIDENT 


For the first time in the history 
posed of the workers at the large Melrose Park plant of International 


of Local 6 of the UAW, com- 


Harvester, a Negro, Bob Jones, was elected to the presidency. - 

Jones who previously held the vice-presidential post in the lo- 
cal, replaces_Ray Cluts, who now is a UAW international represen- 
tative. The majority of the workers in the plant are white. 


IAM LEADER RAPS ANTI-LABOR ATTACKS 


P. L. Siemiller, vice-president of the International Association of 
Machinists, told the office workers union, “Labor is being judged by 


its mistakes and weaknesses, while indus 
tors and even politicians are being judged 


have made.” 


, business, lawyers, doc- 
y the contributions they 


The IAM rane should be ah hel eek see unions and hia 
union in particu not particul: the cause democ- 
the stand that it het 


racy in this coutry with 
use the Fifth Amendment before 


al committees. 


lative program or of postponing the © is keen interest, there- 


These anti-labor committees need to be fought by the unions, 
pecclnar Hwee vp, “clean” will get them nothing. This is a lesson 


eo 


own until election fore in the actio eee 
NOIRE oar anil Godemek 
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ly Worker, New Y. | 


WHY DO they hate us?” is the 
title of the lead editorial in the 
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day by the Publishers New Press, | mne.. 
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work” New York, N. ¥.- 


Daily Worker 


PERILOUS MOMENT 


THE 71-18 VOTE in the Senate on Tuesday to take 
up the Civil Rights bill was a historic decision. It showed 
_ that Washington can no longer ignore the struggle of the 
Negro people and the general sentiment of the country 
on this crucial issue. 

But now that the Dixiecrats have suffered a notable 
defeat in their efforts to block consideration of the civil 


rights bill, the bill itself is in danger. : 
It is in danger not alone from the White Supremacists, 


who, as Tuesday's vote showed, do not have the strength 
to defeat any measure or any part of any measure. No, 
the civil rights bill is in danger because of the compromis- 
ing attitudes in Washington, beginning with President Eis- 
e 


Telephone ALgonguin 4-7954. Cable 
“Dai 


— | 


ower himself. 
~The President, who claims original sponsorship of the 


bill, blows hot and cold on the question of crippling amend- 
ments, with the result that Senator Douglas of Illinois 
charges him with “pulling the rug out” from under the bill's 
supports. 

A most serious appeasement of the Dixiecrats came 
Wednesday, when Senators Knowland and Humphrey 
sponsored an amendment to repeal a Reconstruction Era 
statute. The original statute empowers the President to 
use military forces to enforce civil rights degrees in Fed- 
eral courts. 

What irony! The civil rights bill of the Administration 
is supposed to bring the original civil rights statute up to 
date. But one of the first steps is to knock out the strong- 
est enforcing provision of the original statute! 

Not that we think military force is necessary to en- 
force civil rights in the South. Millions of white Southern- 
ers would defend the enforcement of the law if only they 
were given the proper Jead. But to eliminate the power to 
use federal troops to maintain order, would be the surest 
eneouragement to a law-defying minority to resort to 
force and violence. 

Moreover, the amendment to repeal a vital section of 
the civil rights statute is only the first of a series of amend- 
ments which are being drawn up in order to appease the 
Dixiecrat foes of the Constitution. 

One of these would block the customary enforcement 
power of the federal courts to deal with contempt and 
would put such cases before all-white juries. 

Another amendment would gut the section of the bill 
which strengthens the power of the courts to enforce de- 
segregation of the schools. This move is, being advocated 
on the ground that the bill is only intended to protect the 
right to vote. But if the Senate at this point proclaims its 
lack of interest in enforcing school ape. digg waning this 
will be the biggest spur to those forces who have been 
openly defying the United States Supreme Court. 

If these amendments are adopted it would, as Walter 
Lippmann wrote yesterday in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, 
“amount to the emasculation of the bill, and would mean 
that Congress was passing a bill that was not meant to be 
enforced.” 

The supporters of civil rights must not permit victory 
to be snatched out of their hands now! 

Individuals and organizations of the people should 
let the President and their Senators know that the civil 
rights bill must not be destroyed by appeasement and 
amendment. The measure was only a minimum to begin 
with and it must be passed intact. But only the people can 


save it. 


McCARTHY’S GHOST WALKS 


JOE McCARTHY is dead but his evil, to be sure, has 
not been interred with his bones. i“ 

His heirs still stride the. Congress halls holding aloft 
Old Joe’s skull-and-crossbones insignia. Take Rep. Francis 
Walter (D-Pa), for instance. 

Walter, head of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, is trying to nullify the civil liberties decisions 
of the Supreme. Court. One of his gimmicks is a measure 
to circumvent the high courts ruling of last year in the 


July Butcher Workman, authored 
jointly by president Earl W. Ji- 
merson~ and_ secretary-treasurer 
Patrick E. Gorman of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen. Here are the 
first two paragraphs of the 
lengthy editorial: 

“It is quite evident that 
too many nations do not like the 
U. S. In too many places this — 
great nation of ours is actuall 
hated, despite the fact that bil- 
lions. upon billions are being 
spent the world over to keep 
so-called democratic nations on 
our side. 

“Japan is restless and would 
like to give the boot to Ameri- 
can troops stationed in the land 
of Nippon. Even Formosa has 
riots at the American Embassy 
with some injured. Regardless of 
the money given to Yugoslavia, 
we can't expect anything from 
Tito. There isn’t any love for us 
in the dark continent of Africa 
because of English colonialism, 
which reflects against our own 
white-dominated country. The 
no-trade-with-Russia is falling to 
pieces and England is flirting 
around with the Kremlin. Little 


i Israel, and Turkey, of course, 


will always be our friends.” 
* 


MESSRS. JIMERSON §and 
Gorman go on in this vein to 
complain that Khrushchev - has 
been “winning friends for Rus- 
sia” with broadcasts like the one 
over CBS and “the whole Russian 
— of i, wa is taking 

old while our is bogging down.” 
To make things still worse, they 
observe, attacks upon democ- 
racy within the U. S. “could tear 
us apart.” 

They go on to assure the 
union’s members that “the only 
really great force in the world 
today to stop the world-wide 
spread of Communism is the 
U. S$.” But attacks upon unions, 
inflation, new laws to curb 
unions, and the effects of auto- 
mation “with every potentiality 
of creating breadlines in this 
country, is giving advocates of 
Communism an opportunity: 

So, with “Communism on the 
march throughout the world” 
(and only the U. S. “can stop it”) 
these two labor leaders declare 
“it is about time” that employers 
and labor councils should meet 
together to face the “menace.” 
In surprising agreement with 
Khrushchev, they say in con-: 


Fail to Halt 
‘Esland in Sun’ 


In New Orleans 

NEW ORLEANS, July 18.— 
Threats from a Citizens’ Council 
chapter and an American Leegion| 
committee today failed to halt 
showing “Island in the Sun” at an 
all-white theatre and at an all-| 
Negro theatre. } 


to file criminal charges, the Le- 
gion asked the movie be suppress- 
ed because it “contributed to the 
Communist Party aim of creating 


friction between the races.” 
The film stars Calypso singer) 
Harry Belafonte, Dorothy Dand-: 


Mason and Joan Fontaine. 
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World 
Labor 


by George Morris 


ae 


“Why Do They Hate Us: ’ 
Ask Two Labor Leaders 


clusion” “Communism in this 
country is not impossible.” 

So, they add “organized” la- 
bor and capital “should take 
warning that only they, coupled 
with the help of Almighty God,” 
can preserve “democracy as we 
know it.” 


« 

I HAVE QUOTED at length 
from the editorial because it, 
better than anything I can say, 
describes a couple of frank cén- 


servative, very confused and be- — 


wildered labor leaders. More- 
over, they are more sincere than 


most AFL-CIO leaders I know. 
It should .be recalled, for ex- 
ample, that both Jimerson and 
Gorman nearly three years ago 
wrote an editorial openly critical 
of George Meany’'s sabre-rattling 
speeches. They occasionally ex- 
press themselves for a sort of 
peaceful co-existence policy. 
Meany has held it against them 
to this day. Occasional anti- 
Communist editorials in the 
Butcher Workman like the one 
quoted, have apparently not ap- 
peased him, | 

In the absence of a realistic 
foreign policy by labor, Jimer- 
son and Gorman find that they 
have no answers to their mem- 
bers. So as Meany did in a re- 
cent speech in Chicago (to which 
they must have listened) they 
fall back on the absolutely 
unrealistic as well as false idea 
that the “solution” is in labor- 
capital unity against Communism 
and, of course, reliance upon the 
Lord. 

I'd like to see the two labor 
leaders read their editorial to 
meetings of butchers and. pack- 
inghouse workers and how much 
enthusiasm it evokes. I don’t 
think the two really believe 
they supplied the answers their 
own members seek on the ques- 
tions raised in the editorial, The 


editorial is more interesting for 
the frank statement of how “they 
hate us.” : | 


. 

THERE IS one mistake that 
should be obvious to all. The 
peoples throughout the world 
don’t hate the U. S. or its peo- 
ple. They hate America’s policy- 
makers, and _ that doesn’t include 
the workers or their leaders, as 
Gorman and Jimerson well know. 

G. & J. fail to take into ac- 
count the fact that there are 
people in all the lands they men- 
tion who “love” our _policy- 
makers very strongly, because 
these people are in positions of 
power thanks to American bases 
and forces on their territory and 
billions dished out to them in 
the form of arms. The people of 
Formosa don’t love Mr. Dulles 
and Co. but how dear he is to 
Chiang Kai-shek & Co. Unfor- 
tunately, just as racketeers in la- 
bor induce a hatred of all labor 
among many people, so the op- 
erations of our government Jead- 
ers often bring a great deal of 
misguided antipathy . towards 
America as a whole. 

The hatred is towards those 
who have steered our policy. to- 
wards one of cold war anti- 
Sovietism that takes us periodic- 
ally to the brink of war, and not 
towards those who represent the 
true, democratic traditions of 
America, Was there ‘such hatred 
when Roosevelt was president? 
That was the period when the 
term “Yankee imperialism” gave 
way in Latin America to “good- 
neighborism.” | 

Messers. Jimerson and Gorman 
have periodically recognized 
that the problem is in the need 
of a peace policy for the U. S. 
But instead of following through, 
they appear to have --joined 
George Meany's chorus on for- 
eign policy. They ought to dis- 
play some of the independence 
they showed in previous years. 


_ 


In the Worker This Weekend 


Racists Uproot 400 Negro Voters as Senate Debates, by Joseph 


North 


® Steve Allen’s Losing Battle, by Ben Levine / | 
© Reuther Bids Labor Back Program to Balk Price Extortion, by 


George Morris 


World’s Scientists Spurn Ike’s “Clean” Bomb Ruse 
“Tenting Tonight” Is Fun, by Lester Rodney 


e 
Ad 

¢ French Labor Congress Spurs Unity Moves, by M. Tartakowsky 
® The Making of a Socialist, by Alfred Wagenknecht 

‘. 


se 


ridge, both Negroes, and James Treasury figures it 
than four billion dollars in tax rev- 
“It is a lewd, filthy, sexually in- enue since 1950 as a result of rapid in the present calendar year alone 


decent and immoral performance tax granted business was estimated at between 970 and 


Louis P. Davis, ]r., sident f li 
he Cite” Coarei,, tvestencd & BANOS 
Lost to U.S. by 
a : 
Tax Writeotts 


t 
WASHINGTON, ‘uly 18.—The have 
as lost more 900,000. 


writeoffs 


mitted to write off in five years, 
instead. of the normal 20, expan- 
sion costs for tax purposes. 

The Treasury reported that $37,- 
751,000,000 in emergency . tax — 
amortization certificates had been 
issued through last Apri] 17. It said 
the effect through Dec. 31, 1957, 
will be to reduce the tax revenues — 


he government otherwise would 
collected by upto $4,912,- 


Tax saving to the corporations 


Kenrick Cole case. 

That was the case in which the court called a halt to 
the snooping and prying into government workers’ think- 
ing and associations ae Be the Loyalty-Security program. — 
The program, the court ruled, had to be limited to em- 
ployees in “sensitive” posts. 

Walter has now put in a so-called stopgap bill—op- 
posed by the organizations of government workers—to re- 
establish the hated gestapo system for all of the govern- 
ment’s 2,250,000 employees. : ) 

The Walter bill has run into a few snags and may not | 
be passed this session. The bill is being fought by many 


| but not always on the same ground. 
a it should be fought squarely on principle. se Co be 3 
security program—as Dean Acheson testifies in his book, 


“A Democrat Looks. at His. Party’—was. wrong. It was a - 
product of the cold war. It acually became a man-hunt for — 


of a white woman making love to firms. | '765 million dollars. . 
and marrying a Negro and of a} The Treasury estimate was made, The Treasury report said the ac- 
white man making love’ to and public today by the Joint Con- oumulated loss in tax revenue may 
marrying a mulatress,” Davis said. gressional Committee on the Eco- rm as high as six billion dollars 
According to the Roman Catho- nomic Report. ‘before the government will begin 
lic office in New Orleans the’ ‘The program of rapid tax write- recovering the revenue through 
Catholic Legion of Decency has offs was launched in 1950 as a heavier collections sometime in 
called the movie a B.- picture,’ means of encouraging industrial ex- | 


which means the picture is consid-' pansion deemed necessary for de- ) 
Stirs Parliament 


' LONDON, July 18—Members 
of Parliament from both govern- 


-__— ew Ce mee SO Ee AS — femme 


—<——ae ee me oe 


people with non-conformist ideas on peace, civil rights 
and politics generally. It had nothing to do with genuine 
sa isa spouse. posce - os won by FBI 
wkshaws i e third cousin of a government sis NE ie 
forester to find whether he once read The Nation. Sam stl ate rast : gt 
The Walter bill should be killed and the MeCarthyian - eonvi aiedeian tious 
“principle” underlying it likewise interred. hanging next ‘Tuesday, ) + 


- “— 
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by david platt 


On a Coming TV Play 
About Charles Steinmetz 


There's a press report that a half-hour biography of the famous 
electrical scientist and inventor Charles Proteus Stemmetz written 
by Paul Monash will be televised on the Schlitz Playhouse in the 
fall over the'CBS network. 

It is always gratifying to hear that one of our extra-dry-beer or 
hair-oil-tortified with-lanolin theatres is contemplating semething 


|Bets on TV, 


in the realm of science, but to learn that a giant like Steinmetz is to 


be the subject of a TV drama is 
pleasurable news of such an ex- 
ceptienal nature it deserves some 
further comment. 

The life of Steinmetz contains 
the ingredients of great drama if 
one has the desire and the cour- 
age to dig beneath the surface. 

| haven't seen Mr. Monash’s 

script. Fer all I know it could be 
the most dynamic and compell- | as 
ing piece of theatre but it Pe 
couldn't very well be that with- a 
out revealing what the driving | 
force of his genius was. 

Since there is little room for 
controversy on TV these days I 
wonder if Mr. Monash’s play will 
probe the over-riding truth that 
, pierced Steinmetz’s life and work 
at every stage of his career m 
Germany and the U. 5.:_ His 
incorruptible belief in socialism. 


| 


‘a 
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CHARLES STEINMETZ 


Will Monash’s script reveal that Steimmetz was witchhunted 


at of Germany in the 1880s because of his socialist beliefs and when 
eal cies a ‘United States remained a socialist throughout his 
thirty-year association with G 
and teacher of thousands ol 
in Schenectady, N. Y.? 

Will it say that in 1911 when George R. Lunn was elected 
Mayor of Schenectady on the Socialist ticket, Steinmetz was ap- 
pointed to the city’s board of education and General Electric (how 
they have changed!) didn’t ask for his resignation? aj 

Walter Lippman, by the way, was the new Socialist Mayors 
first secretary. ee. 

And what do you suppose was Steinmetz’s first task on joining 
Schenectady’s board of education? Gs 

The world-famous scientist made a survey of the citys educa- 
tion facilities. And when he discovered that 3,000 children were 
without seats in the schools he agitated for new schools and suc- 
ceeded in getting three new ones built. : 

Later he was elected President of Schenectadys Common 
Council. is 
The electrical wizard ence- explained. that his main reason for 
running for head of the council was to improve the city’s educa- 
tional program. 

In her autobiography “We Are Many’, Mother Ella Reeve 
Bloor tells of a speech she heard Steinmetz make before a group of 
manufacturers holding a national convention on industrial education. 

-One after the other the manufacturers got up to tell how to 
best “educate” the workers: in their shops. “And fer what purpose ? 
“To teach them to be satisfied with low wages.” 

Then it came Dr. Steinmetz’s turn to speak. “He was a hunch- 
back with a large noble head set upon a deformed and twisted body. 
You could scarcely see his body as he stood behind the rostrum, 
just his great head”. ; 

“Gentlemen”, he said, “the youth who come into our shops do 
not need that type of education. They will get that type of education 
all too soon in your factories. What they need is real culture — 
culture of the mind, and culture of the body. Give your workers 


opportunities for real development, both mental and physical. Let | 


them study while they are on the job, so they need not remain man- 
ual laborers, but may become technicians and engineers. Give them 
a chance to appreciate the beautiful things of life, too... .” 

Mother Bloor said this was the first time she had ever heard 
anyone talk about education that way. Needless to say his speech 
shocked the manufacturers out of their seats. 

Steinmetz’s passionate interest in public education was pro- 
foundly connected with his socialist convictions. 

The October Revolution in Russia thrilled him to the core. 
And when he learned of Lenin’s bold and farseeing giant electrifi- 
cation program, the first of the great Soviet plans for trarisforming 
Russia into a modern industrial nation, he sent a letter to the Soviet 
leader offering to assist with information and advice. 

It was Mother Bloor’s son, the late Hal Ware, who was in Rus- 
sia in. 1922 who. brought back to the states Lenin's eloquent reply 
to Steinmetz which said: 

“Dear Mr. Steinmetz: 

“I heartily thank you for your friendly letter of February 16, 
1922 ...I1 see that you have led to your sympathy with the 
USSR on the one hand through your social and political views. 
And on the other hand, as a representative of electrical science in 
one of the most technicaily advanced countries in the world, have 

e convinced of the necessity and inevitability of replacing 
capitalism by a new social system which would establish planned 
regulation of the national economy and guarantee the well-being 
of the mass of the people on the basis of electrification in all coun- 
tries. In all countries of the world there is growing — more slowly 
than might be desired, but irresistibly and steadily — the number 
of representatives of science, technique and art who are convinced 
of the necessity of replacing capitalism by a different social and 
economic system and who are not repelled or frightened by the 
‘terrible: difficulties’ of the struggle of Soviet Russia against the 
whole capitalist world, but who rather are led by these difficulties 
to. an Jidéenendion of the inevitability of the struggle and of the 
necessity of doing everything in their power to help the new to 

; (Continued on Page 7) 
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eneral Electric as a consulting engimegr | 
electrical engineers at its laboratories | 


Today’s Best 


Movies, Theatre 


TV 
Baseball: Dodgers-Chicago Cubs 
at Ebbets Field—Doubleheader 
starts 5:55 p.m. 
News, weather, sports (2) 7 
Giants-Braves at Polo Grounds (11) 
7:55 
Boxing (4) 10. Rory Calhoun vs 
Germinal Ballarin — middle- 
weights . 
Sports — Red Barber (4) 10:45, 
Guest: Henry Armstron 
Nige Beat interviews Arthur Cul- 
en, 
11 


editor of Counterattack (5) 
Million Dollar Movie — Sister Ken- 
ny with Rosalind Russell, Alex- 
—_ Knox (9) 11. Recommend- 


Van Wy 
Back at 
DAYS OF THE PHOENIX: 
The Nineteen - Twenties I 
Remember. By Van Wyck 


Brooks. Dutton. New York. 
193 pp. $3.95. 


If the 1930's were the years in 
which American writers discov- 
ered i harsh go apes abou 
power and poverty, the i 
decade was one at least of prepa- 
ration, in which a goodly num 
of writers turned ae the scene 
of Europe to a fresh vision of their 
native land. ’ 

It is of these years Van Wyck 
recalls in “Days of the Phoenix”, 
carrying forward his earlier mem- 
oir, “Scenes and Portraits”, from 
its ending with his return to- Amer- 
ica at the outset of the first World 
War. 

If the 1920's were the years of 
the great Hosannahs to permanent 
prosperity, they were nevertheless 
also the years in which authors 
like Constance Rourke, Lewis 
Mumford, Dreiser, Sherwood An- 


RADIO 
Dodgers — Cubs doubleheader 
WMGM 5:55 


n and Lost Continent, 

Sth St. Playhouse 

Sweet Smell of Success, Loew's 
State 

Prince and Showgirl, Radio City 

Island in the Sun, Roxy 

Gift of Music, Cameo 

Gold of Naples, Art, Beekman, 
Cramercy. 

Young Stranger, RKO Theatres 


deep into. American roots to get 
at essences ignored or obscured 
by those who revelled in the mad 
spiral of stock quotations as if these 
were the meaning of America. 
Brooks, the most civilized and 
humane critic among us, speaks of 
the men he knew, the literary 
Streams in which he dipped or 
swam, the tenor of his own per- 
sonal days. Brief as his book is, 
it is richer by far than its size 


| Naked Eye, and 12 Angry Men, | 
Fifth Ave. Cmema 

Lust for Life, Loew's Theatres 

Nana, Little Carnegie page a small treasure. 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux The 20's were the testing ground, 


indicates, written with that. care- 
ful distillation of learning and ex- 
perience which makes page after 


derson and Brooks himself dug 


the 1920s 


the storing-up years for the great 
ferment of the depression 30's. 
Brooks speaks here, as he has done 
elsewhere, with sympathy for the 
goals of social change both here 
and in the then youthful giant, So- 
viet Russia, but he also links with 
‘other believers in fetishes, pan- 
aceas and mechanist devices to 
cure the world the followers of 
Marxist doctrine. 

The closing chapter of the book, 
whose dramatic title, “My Season 
in Hell”, stands in startling con- 
trast to the restraint of the text it- 
self, relates with a subdued intens- 
ity the story of Brooks’ disbelief 
in his self and his work, culminat- 
ing in a devastating nervous col- 
lapse which was to grip him for 
four purgatorial years. 
| —R. F. 
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Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- | — 


voli. | 
Face in the Crowd, Globe Movies 


DRAMA 
Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 
Career, Actor's Playhouse 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Lil Abner, St. James 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 
Good King Charles, Downtown 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
My Fair Ladv, Hellinger Theatre 
— Penny Opera, Theatre de 
ys 


Festival Fever 
Grips Moscow 


By SAM RUSSELL 
MOSCOW — With a fortnight 


A good movie bet for the. week- 
end is “The Cold Of Naples,’ Ital- 
jian film directed by Vittorio De- 
Sica, now in its ‘second run’ in the 
neighborhoods. Following are ex- 
cerpts from an earlier Daily Work- 
er review: 

A master craftsman, De Sica has 
fashioned four exquisite stories for 
his film. His artistry is best ex- 
hibited in a sequence about the 
exaggerated pathos of a man 
whose wife had just died. It could 
so easily have become bad taste 
burlesque, but the elements of 
compassion and sensitivity are re- 
still to go to opening day, the first |tained, and the result is that high- 
delegates. to the World Youth Fes-lest order of comedy, at which 
tival arrived here over the week-|Chaplin was so adept, mixing the 
end—the first of 30,000 young peo-!sad with the tunny. 
ple who are coming here from} In the first episode, the- life of 
more than 70 countries. The first 
of all was Mahmud Babiner Gaafer, 
a Sudanese. 

The festival fever is ‘already 
gripping Moscow, and prepara- 
tions are being made to receive} The second episode is little more 
not only the 30,000 young people than a suggestive anecdote about 
who are coming from all parts of|a fickle wife (Sophia: Loren) who 
the world, but the 50,000 Soviet/forgot her precious weddin 
young people who will be coming'at her lover's 
to the capital from distant parts her husband that possibly the 
of the Soviet Union. it 

GREAT GALA CARNIVAL _ /make and sell for a living. There 

At the Soviet frontiers in the follows a frenzied quest for the 
North, South, East and West ba-'ring among the odd assortment of 
tens have already been handed'pizza purchasers. (and consumers.) 
over as part of the international} The third espiode centers on the 
relay race, to the Soviet capital. {subtle interplay between a. mad 

A total of 17 public festivities;nobleman who is a gambling ad- 
will be held during the 14 days of|dict and a street urchin compelled 
the World Youth Festival. There' —— mn 
will be a gala carnival, a special 
girl's festival, one for young people 
from the countryside, a song and 
dance festival, a Soviet ballet festi- 
val and many others. | 

An. entire flotilla of ships deco-| 
rated as fantastic fish, crocodiles. 
and birds. will take. part in a water 


festival on the Moskva River, _ 
About 12,000 of the participants 

in. the festival will be invited to a 

gala ball in the Kremlin on Aug, 3. ! 


ed by a tough racketeer who was 
invited to spend a night in the 
home and has remained for ten 
years ... 


‘Gold Of Naples’ 
In Neighborhoods This Weekend 


a family of “little people” is bligit-| 


jwill be translated by La 


Is A ‘Good BET’ 


to play cards with him. 

_ The last and most ambitious epi- 
lsede concerns a prostitute (Silvano 
Mangano) who is courted, th 

an -intermediary, by a man she 
has never seen. 

Each episode is built on the 
bizarre situation, yet each man- 
ages to attain a dimension beyond 
its oddity. | 
| The reason is not only De Sica’s 
| technical virtuosity or his ability 
to establish mood and sketch char- 
acter swiftly, or his gifts as story- 
teller, or his witty insights inte 
quirks of human behavior. Beyond 
all that there is a compassion for 
human beings, a deep sense of 
human dignity. That’s what en- 
dows his four cameos with anima- 
ition and a warm glow. — D. O: 
“The Gold of Naples” is playing 
‘today (Friday), Saturday and Sun- 
day at the Art, Beekman, Em- 
bassy 72nd, Gramercy, Heights, 
Midtown, Translux 85th St. in 
Manhattan; Ascot in the Bronx; 
Astor and Jewel in Brooklyn; Aus- 
tin, Center, Earle, Little Neck, 


g ring, Mayfair, Merrick and Malverne in 
and then tells; Queens & Long Island. 


‘fell into one of the pizzas they| Tg Publish Poems 


of Gabriela Mistral 
Chilean Poet 


Indiana University Press has an- 
nounced plans to publish a book 
of selected poems of the late Gab- 
riela Mistral, the Chilean poet who 


~|became, in 1945, the first Latin- 


American author to win the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. The : 

ngston 
Hughes and will become Volume 
Fifteen in the Indiana University 


|Poetry Series, edited by Samuel 


Yellen. Contracts wére signed in 
March, 1956, at which time Miss - 
Mistral gave her approval to. Mr. 
Hughes te proceed with the book. 
The Press expects te publish the - 


ibook in mid-November, 


>. 


MOVIES, TV AND... 


(Continued from Page 6) | 
prevail over the old. I wish especially to thank you for your offer 
to help Russia with information and advice ... 

“With warmest greetings, 

“LENIN” 
Will Mr. Monash’s seript say that Steinmetz was overjoyed to 
hear from Lenin? He bombarded Hal Ware with questions about the 
founder of the Soviet Union, about education, science, industry, 
agriculture, the electrification program, wrote Mether Bloor in her 
book, listening intently to everything Ware had to say. 


“Finally, Steinmetz said: | 
won| lize what Russia has been doing? In 


“Young man, do you rea 
this short time they have developed a standardized, planned elec- 


trification program for the whole country. There’s nothing like it 
anywhere. It’s wonderful what they have done. I would give any- 
thing to go over there myself and work with them’, _ 

It was not to be, however. For within a year this great man 
of science whe was one of the first in his field to <a. song the 
world-shaking social and political significance of the October 1917 


——Daily Worker, New York, Fridwy, July 19, 1957 _ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


There were others, too, inchid- 
ing Albert Maltz’ new novel, Her- 
bert Aptheker’s book on Hungary, 
the new Alvah Bessie novel, as 
well as other reports on develop- 
ments in labor she: hungered for 
in prison and will study as a basis 
for activity. 

“But for now don’t quote me 
as saying anything about the preb- 
lems looming large for labor be- 


Besides getting back into poli- 
tical activity she intends to do 
some writing — maybe even some 


more 
published 


Revolution was. dead. 


Civil Rights — 


(Continued from Page 1) 
indicated. that Republican civil 
rights supporters had re-formed 
their ranks. 

Republican Sens. 
of Colorado, Clifford Case of New 
Jersey, and John Sherman Cooper 
of Kentuck and Edward Martin of 
Pennsylvania took vigorous side 


with the New Yorker. | 1. Establishment of.a bi-partisan 


Pe ay sor yercabi: Pre opt at rights commission with sub- 
. ‘ ‘pena powers. 

which all civil rights measures ei , grt assistant attorney gen- 

were derived protected individ-| oa] to head a civil rights division 

uals against the actions of states. 


, , in the Justice Department. 
He supported the Javits point to; 3 Power to the attorney general 


the effect that the Federal Gov-jtg sue for injunctions against vio- 
ernment ought to have power to Jations et general civil rights. 
protect the Federal citizenship} 4 The right of the Federal 
rights of everyone. ‘courts to enjoin officials and private 
It is expected that a vote will persons from interfering with the 
be taken next Tuesday on the right to vote. 
Aiken - O'Mahoney amendment| Southern opposition would knock. 
against which Javits spoke. Sen.'out Section Three entirely. They 
Aiken offered Javits a compro-| would make jury trials mandatory| 
mise, indicating he would be will-| jn cases arising out of Section Four. 
ing to let Section Three remain} Sen. O'Mahoney is sponser o 
in if it eliminated the rights to' amendments aimed at meeting both 
be protected those growing out’ southern objections to the measure. 
of the school desegregation cases. | 


Russell led off the debate today, ne 
speaking against the rumhpey 8. P r oh yf 
xtraditieon 


Sag ES oe gp beaause it 
eft Section Three intact with in- 
a relief from civil righs vio- Accused Couple 
ations. He was followed by Aiken} WASHINGTON, July 18 — As- 
and Francis Case (R-S.D.) who sistant Atterney General William 
spoke in a similar vein. F. Tompkins flies to Paris tonight 
Rey Wilkins, executive director to seek extradition of George Zia- 
of the NAACP told a news con- tovski, 47, and his wife, Janet, 
ference he does not believe “that who are accused of espionage. 
withdrawing references to troops is) Tompkins, head of the Justice 
harmful to the bill.” Department’s Internal Security Di- 
But he said he was opposed to vision, said there have been some 
any other major changes. He de-|\“informal” exchanges on the sub- 
nounced proposals for limiting the ject with the French Gevernment. 


————— 


‘bill so as to provide protection only 
for the right to vote. 

The stiffened resistance to com- 
promise shown today indicates that 
‘there is the distinct possibility of 
‘maintaining at least a part of sec- 
‘tion three, and if the fight is pres- 
Candies Allott | ¢4 to the end, all of Section Four 
having to do with injunctions 
‘against denial of voting rights, can 
be passed intact. 


‘bill are: 


’ 


‘ 
' 


| 


‘ 


' 
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} 
JOHN T. MeMANUS, General Manager Nat'l Guardian | 


and | 


JOHN GATES, Editor, Daily Worker 


will welcome 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
Pettis Perry Robert Thompson 


AND OTHERS VICTIMIZED BY THE SMITH ACT 
A. Bittleman, V. J. Jerome, Arnold Johnsen, 
Louis Weinstock 


if 
t 


| 
: 
| 
| 

if 
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Wednesday—July 24—8 P.M. 
at 


CARNEGIE HALL 
57th St. & 7th Ave. 


Hear: 
Eugene Dennis 


on the recent Supreme Court decisions 


x 


Joint Self Defense Commilttee 
MU 5-5758 
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Fifth Amendment,” said our Eliza- 
beth. 


| think of all the money I spent and 


, 
’ . 


tility or unkindness to her. She 
a) when, meeting a little old lady, 


i Miss Flynn said to her, “It’s cold 
I today, isn’t it?” Unaccountably, 


| | 
' 


| Artkine 
|\Beymyanov. With music by Bach, Beet-; 


among all prisons on an exchange 
basis. 


FLYNN 
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At Sta 


| By BEN LEVINE 


New York City contains enough 


harmonica players to fill many 
Stadiums, and so I expected to 
‘find the Lewisehn Stadium at 


} 


CCNY jammed last Wednesday 


cause I just don't know,” she said. night to hear John Sebastian play 
a full-fledged Concerto for Har- 


'moniea and Orchestra. 


The announcement of this event 


try, which she wrote, and drew me from as far away as Flat-' 
, in prison — in “The bush, but apparently not eneugh!freshingly new and which deserv- 
Eagle,” the quarterly periodical|others heard of it, for the cencert'ed a much larger audience was 


written by inmates and circulated’ 


was 
pity, a 


der Tcherepnine, the Russian com- 


rly attended. This is. a 


the concerte, by Alexan-! 


2 P 
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for the violin; exploring the techni- 
cal possibilities of the instrument. 
He modestly presented it as a 


pla : 
who has gotten his 
caught many times in 

the harmonica’s chromatic sliding 
arrangement, I appreciated Mr. 
ns remarkable achieve- 


one 


ment. . 
Another event which was re- 


the singing of Ethel Barrymore 
Colt, daughter of the great ac- 
tress, whose offerings ranged from 


“The other day I was asked if |peser who went to Manchuria and the lucid lyricism of Bellinix to 
I was going to retire — by my Tokyo after the October Revolu- the modernism of Emest Bloch, 


parole office, a very nice person. : 
I said no, I would be 67 in August,|U.S., gave the audience everything 
‘and I might retire in a few years, 


not now. She hesitated, then, and) 
said rather disappointedly, “Then, 1 have heard that was written ori- 


you wont retire now? | 


tion, and who is now living in the 


it had a right to expect. 
This is the first piece of music 


ginally and not merely transcribed 


| 


| 
| I enjoyed most Miss Colt’s sen- 


} 


in a program of three arias from 


three operas based on Shake- 
speare's plays. 


sitive performance of Bellini’s aria 
from his “Romeo and Juliet.” 


“I said, ‘If you mean have | for the harmonica, and Tcherep- The Ernest Bloch music to the 


The four main provisions of the changed, the answer is no, not ine, drawing on his great familari-- Macbeth aria made one want to 


one bit. Judge (Albert J.) Dimock ty and skill with the modern idiom|hear what the entite work, which 


said I wasn't going to change my 


from Debussy to Stravinsky, con- 


' 


views one bit, and I didn’t. Oh, I verted the entire erchestra into a country, but it was hard to pass 


has never been presented in this 


don’t mean that I have to cross gigantic mouth organ to accom-|judgment on whether Miss Colt 


the same t's and dot the same; 
is, but in a larger sense, I remain 


pany the harmonica, soloist. 


Anyone who has tried to play 


utilized all the possibilities in her 
part of the offering. The tragic 


what I alwavs was — or have been the harmonica would have ex- music of Shakespeare's own words 
. a * * . el * ; > ee * 
since I was 15 years old — a So- perienced a vicarious thrill in Johnjin Lady Macheth’s sleepwaling 


cialist. That was when I made my; 
first speech, in 1906 — dear me, 
that's 51 years ago!” she said in 
surprise. 

She is full of fascinatin 


| 


| 


her friends at Carnegie Hall can’t 
be foretold, and it would have 
done no good to ask Gurley Flynn 
— who never yet wrote out a) 
speech in advance, but just talks 
— and prefers not using a micro- 


phone, | 


Sebastian's ability to get a pure, 
tone out of it, rivaling-a violin’s 
soprano soarings. 

As an encore, Mr. Sebastian of- 


scene needed, it seemed to me, 
no further embellishment. 

This was Miss Colt’s debut, and 
her choice of program, her queen- 


anec- fered a virtuoso piece of his own ly stage presence, and her devo- 
‘dotes of her life at Alderson. in which he attempted to do for|tion to the art of singing give the 
Whether she will share them with the harmonica what Tartini did! promise of a fruitfuf career. 


—-_ 


~~ eee 


Khrushchev 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“couldn't see any harm coming 
from a meeting between the twe 


| 


have sometimes led to major ac- 
‘ions. 


MOSCOW, July 18 — Western 
observers said today that Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov may propose a 


But prodigally, she scatters her defense ministers if that could be new Big Four “summit” confer- 
wonderful stories wherever she arranged.” He said the meeting ence as the prelude to any meet- 


goes, some of them nuggets a De- 
Maupassant or Gorky would sieze 
upon, 

One concerns a prisoner who 
over their sewing work told Eliza-' 
beth how she had been called on 
to testify about certain dealings 
the nature of which provided a 
sizable income for her, enough to 
hire the best lawyers. Whether it 
was due to some remnant of grace| 
which remained in her, or to fear,| 
she refused to name names 
needless to say, not names of pro- 
gressives, but names of citizens 
who might be called men of sub- 
stance in their home town. 


“You should have taken the 


“And what is the Fifth Amend- 
ment?” the fellow inmate asked. 
After Miss Flynn, as most of 
them called her, explained, the 
woman said tragically: “And to 


my lawyer didn't tell me that.” 
Only once in her stay at Alder- 

son was there any person, officer 

or inmate, who revealed any hos- 


was walking upstairs one day 


the little old lady said to her, 
“Well, it’s colder in Russia.” 
“Oh, is it? I've never been 
there,” Elizabeth said, and moved 
on. 
“But,” she said, “some of the: 
girls had heard, and bristled. “Why 


Whale On? 


Tonight Brooklyn 

MORRIS U. SCHAPPES will speak on 

“The Future of Jewish. Culture in the 

UGA.”" Friday, July 19, .8:30 p.m. at the 
Community Center, 3200 Coney, 


IJsiand Ave., Brooklyn. Ausp.: Shore Front, 


Fraternal Club. 


LAST DAY 
In the great tradition of 
“BEETHOVEN CONCERTO” 


presents: 
the musical 


, Mozart, Grieg 
44 St. & 8th Ave. Ajr 
dU 6-8534 Conditionned 


hoven, Glinka, 


theless such » casual 


la Communist I ought to know 


abeth how a 


| him,” the inmate told Elizabeth. 


“well might” lead to something. 

The Soviet Embassy promptly 
called the idea a good one. “Of 
course it is,” @ spokesman told a 
reporter when asked. 

There was no indication the U.S. 
was about to formally propose 
such an exchan ee. Wilson ap- 
parently had not heard about the 
idea prior to its press conference 
mention. Eisenhower himself seem- 
ed to be commenting offhand .on| 
an idea newly brought up. Never- 

nen 
did she say that? one asked. I said, | 
‘I suppose she thinks because I am, 


' 


about Russia.” They were annoyed, 
though. “I don’t see why she should! 
say that,’ they said.” 

There were many stories, some 
revealing the tenderness which 
otherwise rough women could 
show. One woman who had been. 
rR ars in = of the oldest of 

rofessions, known in. prison - 
wwe as “living the life,” told Eliz. 
young woman under 
met and fallen 
for a wealthy man. The man de- 
cided to his affair and as a 
parting gift sent her a pair of| 
gloves. 

“I met him years later and gave 
him hell for sending her s a 
shabby gift, and told him hew she 
took the gloves and flung them in| 
the wastebasket, with a curse for 


her tutela 


“And what do you think he said? 
‘She didn't look insidef She didn’t 
even try them on?’ I said no, why 
should she, and he said, ‘Because 
— was a thousand-dollar bill 
roled u 


gloves.’ 


—— 


In Memory 
oe: 
Our Dear Friend 
HARRY STAROBIN 
(Died July 19, 1955) 


E35 B, 12th 


ing between him and U. . Defense 
ecretary Charles E. Wilson. 

The Soviet News Agency Tass 
reported President Eisenhower's 
statement yesterday that he could 
see no harm in an exchange of 
visits by Wilson and Zhukov. 

Radio Moscow also reported 
Eisenhower's remarks. 

Observers here recalled a re- 
mark made by Zhukov to visiting 
American journalists two years ago 
when he said he favored broad, 
varied ties between the Soviet Un- 
ion and tlie U. S., but that he 
considered “an exchange only of 
military missions under existing 


conditions and mutual relations 


was useless.” 

This opinion was expressed in 
February, 1955, two days before 
Zhukov was appointed defense | 
minister and some months -before 
the Geneva conference. which 
brought together the Chiefs of 
state of the Soviet Union, the U.S., 
France and Britain. 


—_—_— _ 


p in each finger of those}—— 
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h on the ‘little 


composed of two to seven days} 
hunting for houses each spring, 
dinner at 3:30 p.m. before a night 
game, required attendance at s0- 
cial events, curfew at 2 a.m. after 
night games and midnight after 
day games, Mrs. Zuverink la- 
mented. 

Of course, trades also add to 
the woes of baseball wives. 

“George got a telegram one 
night telling him to report to Bal- 
timore the next day, she said. 
“One of my friends didn’t even 
realize that her husband had been 
traded until she was epee a 
game on television and‘saw him 
run out into the field wearing the 
uniform of a different team.” 


ZEELAND, Mich., July 18— 
Pity the plight of a baseball player's 
wite. | 
Larraine Zuverink, who husband, 
George, ‘is an ace relief pitcher 
for the Baltimore Orioles, is a 
good example. 

She’s lived in 10 different cities 
during the 10 years her husband 
has been in baseball and she ad- 
_ mits quite frankly that she’s tired 
of traveling. 

“I want a flower garden, picnics 
in the back yard, a home,”. she 
said. “I}want to do the things 
other girls complain about.” 

Laraine and George are both 
natives of the Zeeland area. | 

“the life of baseball people is 


lady’ Baltimore Fans Score 

Mrs. Xuverink considers herself 
a typical major league base 
wife—she -knew nothing about 
baseball and had never seen a 
game before her marriage. 

Depite her yearning to lead the 
life of an ordinary housewife, Mrs. 
Zuverink was quite to point out 
that “baseball is a sport that gets 
into your blood.” 

And she readily admitted that 
her baseball boredom is strictly 
seasonal. 

“In July, I’m anxious for the end 
of the season,” she said. “But 
around Christmas time I get anx- 
ious for the first game and the an- 
nual thrill of walking into the park 
for the opener.” 


This announcement by 


wonted distinction of being 


Watch Out When We're 
‘Well, Haney Warns 


PHILADELPHIA, July 18—jof schedule breaks. 
Manager Fred Haney of Milwau-| “We only have four double-head-, 
kee Braves warned that the restjers left, and that should be enough | 
of the National League better|for our nine pitchers,” Haney said. | 
“look out for us” when his injured|“Last year we had 12 rainouts 
players return and the club is atiearly, and the doubleheaders piled 
full strength. , up. I think our pitchers can carry 

And he told a baseball forum/on with this schedule more in our 
of the Philadelphia Sports Writérs|favor. It shouldn’t ‘a bonus boys! 
Association that a break in the on the roster) interfere with us too 
schedule which leaves the Braves much. 
only four double-headers listed to} “We had our injuries — Eddie 
be played means that the carrying! Mathews out, long ball hitter Joe} 
of two bonus players won’t impose|Adcock hurt, and now Billy But-| 
a severe drain on the club. on and Felix Mantilla,” the Braves’ 

Then, with a wink at his burn-|pilot said. 
ing-in-efigy in Milwaukee after) “You don't realize how much 
the 20-4 drubbing by Brooklyn facing Adcock takes out of a pitch- 
earlier this week, the Braves man-jer. By the time the late innings 
ager continued: “I told our club) come along, his fast one is a lot 
when they reported this year I'd'straighter. 
ask certain things of them, and| “Maybe it was fortunate it hap- 
they might hate me, but they'll be| pened when it did,” Haney said. 
happy when they pick up the World|“Werre still in the thick of it de- 
Series checks.” spite the injuries. When everybody 

“The same goes for the peoplejis well again, look out for us.” 
who burned me in effigy,” Haney ' 7 
said. 

The Braves’ skipper, looking at 
the tightly drawn pennant chase, 
said hed talk only for his own 
club, and not for the others in the 
race. 

“All of us (the contenders) have 
had our ups and downs,” Haney 
said. “For a while it looked like a 
team playing .500 ball could win. 
It was a guess that any team clos- 
ing with a winning streak would 
get the pennant. 

“It's fortunate everyone is hav- 
ing help from every other club. 
You can go into any National 
League town and be knocked off. 
That goes for every contender. You 
cant pick up ground easily. You 
must bear down in every series.” 

Fred figured that the two bonus 
900 on his roster won't be a 

urden in the final dash because 


| 


: 
| 


| 
| 


Pirates Are 


PITTSBURGH, July 18 — Dee 
Fondy, who batted his way to the’ 
ranks of the National League 
leaders shortly after he put on a 
Pittsburgh Pirate uniform, ascribed 
his rise today to “old school ties.” 

“Manager (Bobby) Bragan has 
‘been the most helpful manager 
I ever played under,” Fondy said] 
as he awaited his turn at the 
Forbes Field batting cage. 

“I was with the Brooklyn or- 
ganization for five years and [I 
was assigned to the Forth Worth 


Complete Skiatron farm club in 1948 when Bragan 


ot his first chance to manage. I 
Coverage Sought atoll a lot of baseball during’ 
Matthew M. Fox, president of 


; had signed any contracts, “but I’m 
Skiatron TV Corp., has been nego- ees ae 
tiating with tin. all of the maior he has received some pretty’ 


commitments.” 
league baseball teams about the => par ose said Fox is seek- 
possibility of televising their ball 'ing to get club owners to agree to 
yore A a se basis, |, plan under which all major league 
Wap. ee ay. ames would be televised on a toll 
President Horace Stoneham of|basis. | 
the New York Giants testified yes-| Skiatron has developed a “closed. 
terday before a congressional com-|circuit” method of televising the 
mittee that he has reached - an 


es that will it th 7 
agreement with Skiatron, if and Ce . ar ee come 


leagues to go ahead with the plan 
when the club is transferred to San| without obtaining federal com- 
Francisco, The Brooklyn Dodgers!munications commission a proval. 
also are known to have lined up 


By _ Lou Perini, head of the Mil- 
: — agreement for Los An-|waukee Braves, admitted previous- 
eles, 


ly that he had talked with Fox, 

An informed .source told the|but it was not known how far the 
United Press “Fox has been doing|talks had progressed. Other club’ 
a lot of negotiating with major|owners have expressed an interest! 
league club owners.” This source 


in pay-TV as a possible solution to 
said he did not know whether Fox!some of their economic problems. 


— 


Not Fondy’s Fault That 


‘|May 2 from the Chicago Cubs 


days later Fondy returned to the 
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STANDINGS 

(Not Including yesterday's game) 

NATIONAL 

~ on io 
36 
37 
3ST 
37 
39 
45 


Baltimore Hotel. The New 
Hotel Emerson. 


St. Louis 
Milwaukee 
Philadelphia —- 
BROOKLYN _. 
Cincinnati __ - 
NEW YORK _- 
Pittsburgh ___- 55 
Chicago 5 
GAMES TODAY 
Chicago at Brooklyn (2, twi-night) 
Milwaukee at New York (night) 
Cincinnati at Philadelphia : (night) 
St. Louis at Pittsburgh (night) 


AMERICAN 

» Be 
28 
32 
41 
41 
43 
44 


Ye 
1% 
2 
ee 

17% 
18 


Congratulations are in 


a little cleaner now. 


reports I've read about the 


NEW YORK _- 
Chicago ——: 
oston 
Cleveland 

Detroit 
Baltimore 
Kansas City ~~~ 52 
Washington ~~ 59 
GAMES TODAY 
New York at Cleveland (night) 
Boston at Chicago (night) 
Baltimore at Kansas City (night) 
Washington at Detroit (aignty 


citizens has been the main 
Southern Association club. 


were asked to sit in jimcrow 
The Pelicans have been 
frantic efforts by the Mayor 


- have had to stay at the all- 


It ward jr. oo 


a Victory 


No accompanying fanfare was heard but last week- 
end the only remaining bastion of hotel jimcrow along the 
ball! major league baseball circuit finally gave way to the 
inevitable, A policy statement issued by the Hotel As- 
sociation of Baltimore, announced that visiting Negro 
players: and convention delegates would be accepted at 
hotels where they had been formerly barred. — 


the Hotel Association, rep- 


resenting all the major hotels in Baltimore, culminated a 
long and bitter fight by Baltimore residents against dis- 
criminatory policies which had given their city the un- 


the only big league town to 


prevent Negro and white teammates from: living together. 
Recognition was made of the public campaign in the Asso- 
ciation statement which said members “felt we had to 


go along with the way the public felt.” 
Six: visiting American League teams stay at the Lord 


York Yankees put up at the 


All Negro members of these squads 


Negro Hotel York. 
order to Baltimoreans, who, 


despite the presence of two-integrated major sports teams 
—Orioles and Colts—have had to live with the smelly hotel 
situation, The air in the bustling Eastern Port city smells 


Just to prove what costly results prejudice can have, 
take a look at the situation of the New Orleans Pelicans, 
who are about to suffer a franchise collapse. In all- news 


Pelican situation, little men- 


tion is made of the fact that an unofficial boycott by Negro 


instrument of doom for the 
Negroes have been staying 


away from Pelican games for a number of years. The 
trouble all started when the club refused to carry Negroes 
on their squad and wouldn't play exhibition games against 
visiting major league teams with mixed squads. In addi- 
tion, Negro fans in this town which is one-third Negro, 


sections of the stadium. 


in decline ever since. Despite 
and other influential citizens, - 


despite a practically rent-free stadium handed the club 
by the city, the Pelicans still can’t make it for long. They 
never will until that bias problem is eliminated. 


So Low... 


the three seasons I played with 
him in the Texas League. 

“Sam Narron and Clyde Suke- 
forth were coaches with the Dod- 
gers. Now both are with the Pi- rid of me... 
rates and it’s like coming home to! season” because of continued 
be with them. The old school ties heckling from Cleveland fans. 
have helped me.” Smith was charged with one of- 

Fondy led the league batters ficial error Wednesday night but 
for a spell and has been in the| actually committed two bad plays 
eas 5 circle for -about  six'during the Indians’ 11-6 loss to the 


weeks. He came to the Pirates Washington Senators. The crowd 
‘of 6, was so vehement in its 


razzing that it even caused the 
stadium organ player to hit a few 


CLEVELAND, July 18.—Third 
baseman Al Smith said today he 
would ask. general manager Hank 


Greenberg of the Indians “to get 
at the end of the 


along with Gene Baker in a 
straight player trade for Dale Long 
and Lee Walls. 

.Fondy was with the Pirates only 
a few weeks when his batting 
average surged and joined the fast 
company of Stan Musial, . Hank 
Aaron and Willie Mays. 


“Naturally, I was disappointed 
to be left off the all-star squad,” 
he said. “But I realized the com- 
petition for first base — Musial 
and Gil Hodges — was tough to 
beat.” : 

On Jiine 16 it appeared that 
Fondy’s standing in the league 
leaders would be in jeopardy. He' 
was struck by a line drive pounded 
by teammate Roy face in a pre- 
game batting drill at Busch Sta-: 
dium. He suffered a fractured nose 
and an eye injury. 

For several days, doctors were 
not sure an injury to an optic 


nerve would heal quickly. But nine 


wrong with his batting eve. 
The left-handed hitter nearly 
ave up baseball nine years ago 
use of a personal tragedy. His 
eight-month-old son, Robert Dee, 
died in Cuba while Fondy was 
playing with the Almendares Club 
in February, 1948. 

“I returned immediately to my 
home in San Bernardino with my 
wife, Jacquelyn,” Fondy said. “The 
death of a first child stunned me. 
I was undecided whether I should 
— i. —. ; 

ut Jacquelyn Fondy encourag- 
ed her husband to return to the 
ag and he-reported a month 
ate to spring training with the 
Dodgers at Vero Beach, Fla. He 
was assigned to the Fort Worth 
Club. . 
“I hit .348 that year and the 
club — with Bragan as a rookie 


ant,” Fondy said. “I'm 
lineup and resumed a hitting pace|t aes ae bowed and Bragan that 
that proved there was ‘ nothing season,” 


»* 
: * e 
ms « . 


manager — won the Texas League’ 
glad 


Smith Wants Out — Of Cleveland 


sour notes between innings. 

_ “I don’t want to - in. this 
town any more,” Smith said in the 
locker room later. “I hope the 
keep booing me. That'll force Ha 
to get rid of me.” 

Smith said he “didn’t ask to play 
third base” when he was shifted 
there during spcing. treba’ in a 
move designed by both Greenber 
and manager Kerby Farrell to f 
the vacancy left by Al Rosen. 
| “So I went along,” Smith con-. 
tinued. “And now I get it. If I 
make an error it’s terrible. If some- 
body else makes one, it’s okay.” 

The Indians’ third baseman drew 
‘the disfavor of the fans in the third 
inning when he fumbled a hard 
grounder and the error let in four | 
Tuns. 
|. In the sixth, he tried to grab a 
sharp grounder hit by Jim Lemon, 
|but the ball bounced off his fore- 
‘arm between hops for a double. 
He caught it again from the fans. 
Later, during subsequent trips to 
the plate, the booing continued. 

Smith sat in the locker room 
and let loose with a denunciation 
of the fans while discussing his 
third base difficulties with sports- 
writers. | 

“Take it easy, Smitty,” coun- 
seled Vic Wertz from his nearby 
locker. “Don’t get yourself in a 
jam.” See 
| Smith wasn’t in the mood for 
advice. 

“They've been giving it to me 
all season, and I'm going to give it 
right back. I'd just as soon be some 
ye else next year. : : 


' 


; 


